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No  More  Dirty  Tires... 

James  VanderHoek,  a Vancouver  Island 
artist  and  inventor  who  uses  a wheel- 
chair, has  created  a unique  product  that 
prevents  tire  dirt  from  ruining  carpets. 
Tiresoxaremadeoftough,  waterproof  neo- 
prene. They  easily  stretch  over  any  stand- 
ard  size  wheelchair  wheel.  They’re 
handmade  and  hand-printed  with  a non- 
slip tread  pattern.  Once  on,  they  contain 
dirt,  water,  mud,  and  sand  to  the  tire  itself. 

“In  26  years  of  using  a wheelchair. 
I’ve  had  a problem  with  making  marks  on 
carpets  in  my  home  and  places  I visit,’’ 
says  Vanderhoek.  “It’s  embarrassing — 
and  it  can  be  expensive  too.  So  I invented 
a solution.  I got  the  initial  idea  from  a 
steering  wheel  cover,  and  then  had  to 
develop  it  into  a working  product.’’ 

Contact  Tiresox  Enterprises  at  250/ 
723-1069.  You  can  also  e-mail  ker- 
pow@island.net  or  visit  Vanderhoek’s 
website  at  www.island.net/~tiresox. 


Canada’s  national  broadcaster 
has  been  judged  to  be  inad- 
equately serving  deaf  and 
hearing  impaired  viewers. 

In  a decision  handed  down  on 
November  15th,  2000,  CBC’s 
English  networkand  Newsworld 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Cana- 
dian Human  Rights  Tribunal  to 
caption  all  of  their  television  pro- 
gramming in  order  to  address  the 
needs  of  deaf  persons. 

“This  decision  leaves  no 
doubt  about  the  responsibility  of 
broadcasters  towards  this  impor- 
tant segment  of  their  audiences,” 
said  CHRC  Chief  Commissioner 
Michelle  Falardeau-Ramsay. 
“Television  captioning  allows 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  persons 
to  be  a part  of  the  community. 
We  hope  that  all  broadcasters  will 
recognize  their  responsibility 
towards  viewers  and  move  to  in- 


crease program  captioning.” 
The  Tribunal’s  ruling  is  a re- 
sponse to  a complaint  brought 
by  Vancouver’s  Heniy'  Vlug.  In 
his  complaint,  VTug  alleged  that 
the  CBC  had  discriminated 
against  him  and  other  deaf  per- 
sons by  failing  to  provide 
captioning  on  its  television  pro- 


grams. Vlug  also  brought  to  light 
that  CBC  had  a policy  of  remo\  - 
ing  captioning  from  broadcasts 
it  had  purchased  with  captioning 


already  in  place, and  that  it  failed 
to  continue  captioning  of  pro- 
grams that  it  took  o\er  from 
broadcasters  who  had  a practice 
of  captioning. 

In  a sweeping  decision,  the 
Tribunal  ordered  the  captioning 
of  all  programming,  including 
television  shows,  commercials, 
promos  and  unscheduled  news 
flashes,  for  the  entire  broadcast 
day.  It  dismissed  the  (d3(i's 
claim  that  thecostsof captioning 
all  programming  in  its  broadcast 
schedule  would  constitute  an 
undue  hardship. 

The  Tribunal’s  ruling  is  in 
keeping  with  two  1999  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  decisions  that 
confirmed  the  duty  of  employ- 
ers and  serx  ice  providers  to  ac- 
commodate people  with 
disabilities  to  the  point  of  un- 
due hardship. 


Handbook  Holps  Aboriginal  Parents 


Alberta  Learning,  with  support  from  the  Pre- 
mier’s Council,  has  produced  a unique  resource 
to  guide  Aboriginal  parents  in  making  educa- 
tion decisions  for  a child  with  a disability. 

A Handbook  for  Aboriginal  Parents  of  Children 
with  Special  Needs  contains  a wealth  of  informa- 
tion in  the  following  areas: 

• descriptions  of  special  education  programs 
available 

• the  rights  that  parents  have  in  the  special  edu- 
cation process 

• rules  and  responsibilities  for  family  members, 
school  staff  and  the  community 


• tips  for  parents 

• problem  solving  and  dispute  resolutions 

• descriptions  of  funding  frameworks  for  both 
provincial  and  federal  governments 

• listings  of  First  Nations’  support  groups. 

Overall,  the  handbook  builds  on  the  philoso- 
phy that  inclusion  of  children  with  disabilities 
has  always  been  part  of  First  Nations  society, 
and  therefore  emphasizes  the  need  for  Aborigi- 
nal parents  to  take  an  active  role  in  the  special 
education  process. 

To  order,  call  (780)  427-5775  in  Edmonton 
(toll  free  by  dialing  310-0000  first). 
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Bryan  Sandilands,  Coordinator,  Research  and  Evaluation 


ADS:  Process,  Not  Product 


On  December  20,  2000,  the 
Premier’s  Council  on  the  Sta- 
tus of  Persons  with  Disabili- 
ties published  its  first  official 
work  on  the  development  of  Al- 
berta’s Disability  Strategy  (ADS) . 

Clearly,  we’ve  come  a signifi- 
cant distance  since  we  began  this 
process.  Nevertheless,  we  at  the 
Council  are  sometimes  over- 
whelmed by  the  potential  scope 
of  this  work.  At  these  times,  I 
often  find  it  helpful  to  go  back  to 
the  basics — back  to  our  business 
plan,  which  was  drafted  by 
stakeholders,  accepted  by  gov- 
ernment and  endorsed  by  com- 
munity back  in  1999. 

The  number  one  priority  that 
emerged  from  this  plan  was  the 
creation  of  a provincial  disability 
strategy.  It  is  a noble  challenge 
and  sounds  great  on  paper.  The 
reality,  though,  is  that  this  is  a 
fuzzy  concept  with  few  absolutes. 

We  have  invited  discussion 
and  hosted  forums  with  inten- 
tions of  defining  the  implications 
of  what  the  ADS  means.  We  learn 
from  other  provinces  and  terri- 
tories as  they  develop  action 
plans  and  priorities.  We  collect 
ideas  and  disability  strategies 
from  around  the  world  in  an  ef- 
fort to  define  or  clarify  our  task. 

Consumers,  family  members, 
disability  organizations,  and  even 


government  bureau- 
crats are  intrigued  and 
attracted  by  the  idea — 
the  theory  and  ration- 
ale is  sound.  Everyone 
agrees  that  for  too  many 
years,  persons  with  dis- 
abilities have  had  to  eat 
what’s  been  placed  in  front  of 
them,  without  question.  The  al-  ^ 
lure  ofa  strategy,  I believe,  is  that  ' 
it  promises  to  put  the  power  of 
decision-making — the  power  of 
policy — in  the  collective  hands  of 
the  disability  community,  where 
it  belongs.  The  challenge  is  to  en- 
sure that  this  happens.  Thus,  Al- 
berta’s Disability  Strategy  must 
not  be  cooked  up  in  a back  room 
of  the  Premier’s  Council. 

If  you  have  received  or  re- 
quested a copy  of  our  ADS  Dis- 
cussion Paper,  you  will  notice  the 
following  Macro-Strategies  (as 
presented  to  us  by  community 
stakeholders): 

• Implement  an  enhanced  Com- 
munity Supports  Model 

• Community  Mobilization 

• Separation  of  Income  Supports 
and  Personal  Supports  for  Al- 
bertans with  disabilities 

• Revise  AISH  to  more  appro- 
priately reflect  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing (with  a disability)  in  Alberta 

• Link  and  Integrate  Educa- 
tional Supports  so  that  learn- 


ing can  be  truly  life- 
long 

• Dramatically  Ex- 
pand Education 
Counselling  Support 
•Commit  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the 
Review  of  Special 
Education  in  Alberta 

• Move  aggressively  toward  a 
Holistic  Ap  proach  to  employ- 
ment services  for  persons  with 
disabilities 

• Mobilize  Alberta’s  Employers 

• Full  support  for  the  Minister’s 
Employability  Council 

• Utilize  a Disability  Lens  to  en- 
sure that  all  major  public  sec- 
tor initiatives  recognize  and 
support  the  rights  of  persons 
with  disabilities 

• Conduct  a Full,  Collaborative 
Review  of  the  Alberta  Human 
Rights  and  Citizenship  Com- 
mission and  develop  recom- 
mendations for  systemic  change 

• Develop  and  launch  a province- 
wide  Disability  Awareness 
Campaign 

Numerous,  more  specific  rec- 
ommendations follow  from  each 
of  these.  The  challenge  will  be  to 
create  a province-wide  dialogue, 
involving  government  and  NGO 
stakeholders,  so  that  these  rec- 
ommendations, systemic  and  spe- 
cific, become  non-negotiable. 
These  recommendations  have 
come  from  you  through  years  of 
endless  consultation  and  advo- 
cacy. If  you  still  believe  them  to 
be  true,  then  we  must  create  a 
system  of  delivery  and  support  so 
that  these  recommendations  be- 
come reality.  Please  help  us  to 
understand  how  best  to  do  this. 

1 1 seems  to  bear  repeating,  and 
I must  emphasize  this  point,  that 
this  struggle  is  one  of  systemic 
proportion.  Advocacy  at  a macro- 
level is  a process  of  evolution,  not 
bound  by  four-year  political  terms 
or  agendas.  The  development  of 
Alberta’s  Disability  Strategy  is  a 


Home  Depot  Offers  Home  Modification  Assistance 

Most  of  the  Home  Depot  locations  throughout  Alberta  have  a volunteer  program 
called  “Team  Depot”  which  may  assist  persons  with  disabilities  to  build  ramps 
or  do  minor  home  modifications.  Eligibility  depends  on  financial  situation  of 
applicants  and  whether  or  not  they  can  receive  assistance  from  government 
programs,  such  as  CMHC. 

For  qualifying  individuals,  Team  Depot  volunteers  will  donate  their  labour 
and  expertise.  In  some  cases.  Home  Depot  may  even  provide  the  building 
material  at  a discounted  price  or  free  of  charge. 

To  apply,  simply  write  a letter  (Attention:  General  Manager)  outlining  the 
project  and  your  financial  need,  and  bring  it  in  to  your  nearest  Home  Depot. 
Team  Depot’s  general  manager  will  review  the  request  and  determine  if  they 
have  the  resources  to  provide  assistance.  For  further  details,  please  contact 
your  Home  Depot. 


struggle  to  create  a process  that 
will  change  the  way  our  legisla- 
tors address  disability  issues. 
There  will  be  no  final  report,  no 
definitive  answer.  Hopefully  we 
may  simply  leave  a trail  for  others 
to  follow  so  that  decisions  are 
made  differently  tomorrow. 

Nelson  Henderson  once  said, 
“the  true  meaning  of  life  is  to 
plant  trees,  under  whose  shade 
you  do  not  expect  to  sit.”  This, 
to  me,  is  the  essence  of  our  work. 
While  we  may  not  experience  for 
ourselves  the  impact  of  today’s 
actions,  that  is  no  excuse  for  in- 
action. As  Edmund  Burke  once 
stated,  “the  only  thing  necessary 
for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  for  good 
[people]  to  do  nothing.” 

In  addition  to  contactingyour 
MLA  and  informing  him/her  of 
your  issues,  please  contact  our 
office  and  request  a copy  of  Al- 
berta’s Disability  Strategy  Dis- 
cussion Paper — available  in 
alternative  formats. 
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Disability  complaints  once  again  top  commission’s  list 


Like  the  previous  year,  the 
majority  of  complaints  filed 
in  1999-2()0()  with  the  Al- 
berta Human  Rights  and  Citi- 
zenship Commission  were  based 
on  the  ground  of  disability. 

In  its  recent  annual  report,  the 
Commission  reveals  that  physi- 
cal disability  was  the  ground  of 
discrimination  in  37%  of  com- 
plaints, while  mental  disability 
was  the  ground  of  discrimination 
in  13%  of  complaints. 

Together,  as  illustrated  in 
the  pie  chart,  they  constitute 
the  ground  of  discrimination  in 
50%  of  complaints.  In  the  pre- 
vious year,  physical  disability 
was  cited  in  40%  of  complaints, 
and  mental  disability  cited  in 
8%  of  complaints,  for  a com- 
bined total  of  48%. 

In  a similar  trend,  gender  is 
once  again  the  next  most  com- 
mon ground  of  discrimination  at 
35%.  Note  that  percentages  total 
more  than  100%,  as  some  com- 


plaints allege  discrimination  on 
more  than  one  ground.  In  total, 
the  Commission  opened  692 
complaint  files  in  the  year  ending 
March  31,  2000.  A total  of  896 
grounds  of  discrimination  were 
cited  in  these  complaint  files. 

“We  are  interested  in  this  con- 
tinuing high  incidence  of  dis- 
crimination with  that  ground,” 
says  Cassie  Palamar,  the  Commis- 
sion’s Managerof  Education.  “We 
are  trying  to  understand  better 
why  this  is  the  case — and  why  it 
is  higher  in  Alberta  than  other 
provinces.  And  we  don’t  yet  have 
an  answer  for  that.” 

However,  says  Palamar,  that 
isn’t  stopping  the  Commission 
from  taking  steps  to  lower  the 
incidence  rate. 

“What  we  are  doing  is  main- 
taining contact  with  agencies 
which  could  help  us  better  un- 
derstand it.  We’re  also  develop- 
ing a curriculum  for  employer 
workshops  and  presentations 


that  focus  in  more  on  the  area  of 
disability  and  issues  of  accom- 
modation, because  about  80% 
of  the  complaints  which  the 
(Commission  does  receive  have 
to  do  with  the  area  of  employ- 
ment. So  we’re  developingsome 
work  as  an  educational  initia- 
tive, so  that  we  can  go  out  and 
help  (employers)  better  under- 
stand what  kind  of  strategies  are 
available  for  them.” 

One  component  of  the  cur- 
riculum being  developed,  ac- 
cording to  Palamar,  is  an 
interpretative  bulletin  on  the  is- 
sue of  employer  accommodation 
that  includes  recent  relevant 
court  decisions.  She  adds  that 
the  entire  landscape  surround- 
ing accommodation  issues  is  con- 
tinually changing,  in  terms  of 
what  constitutes  appropriate  ac- 
commodation, and  the  Commis- 
sion will  take  an  active  role  in 
keeping  employers  abreast  of 
changes. 


a -aeiytcc 

ftowit  d|ass  in 

' ThcFo^falAviationArf-: 
minisr§ation  (KAA)  tsinves- 
tiggting  hovra 300-^und  pig 
flew  first  class  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Seutde  on  an  OcL 
1 7ch  l*S  .Airw  ays  FR^it 
In  add! t ion  to  tke  pig,  the 
fl  igh  t earn  cd  ZDOpassengprs. 
many  (}f  w horn  were  up^r 
by  the  fact  that  the  lar^ 
apparently  uncontrollable 
porker  was  free  to  roam 
around  the  cabin. 

US  Airways  has  smee 
stated  that  the  pig's  owTrers — 
two  Philadelphia  women — 
claimed  it  weighed  only  13 
pounds  w hen  thextiskcd  ixTr- 
missionto  takcitonthcllight, 
and  that  they  com  inced  ah- 
lineempkweesw  ithadiK’tor's 
note  that  the  animal  was.  in 
fact,  a s-cn  ice  animal.  llSAir- 
w ays'and  PAAridesnllow  pas- 
sengers to  fly  w ith  .sen  ice  or 
theraj'ieutic  animals. 

US  Airw  ays  has  also  con- 
ceded that  the  pig  roamed 
around  the  first  class  cabin 
during  the  flight,  and,  once 
the  flight  landed,  had  to  l)c 
lured  from  a hiding  place  in 
the  galley  w ith  tos.scd  food 
before  being  pushed  off  tbe 
airplane  b\  the  ow  ners  and 
other  pa.s.scngers. 

The  pig  then  fouled  the 
jetwit\'  after  disemkirking. 

US  Airways  Iws  since 
stressed  that  wall  nc\  er 
a ga i abe  al  lowed  to  fl> — fi  rsi: 
class  or  otherwise. 

”Wc  can  confirm  Chat  the 
pig  traveled,  and  w^e  ean  con- 
firm diat  it  wifl  never  irappen 
again,"  LS  Airwa\-s  spokes- 
man Da\  id  Castslv«er  said. 
“Let  me  stress  that.  & will 
never  happen  again." 


Complaints  by  Ground  of  Discrimination  - 1999-2000 


Physical  Disability  37% 


Mental  Disability  13% 


Race/Colour  14% 


Gender  35% 


Ancestry/ 
Origin  10% 


Age  6% 

Family  Status  5% 

Religious  Beliefs  3% 
Sexual  Orientation  3% 
Marital  Status  2% 

Source  of  Income  1% 


Source:  Alberta  Human  Rights  and  Citizenship  Commission 
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CRFC  Ruling  Good  News  Idr  Blind  Albertans 


VoicePrint — the  national  English-language  audio  reading  serv- 
ice— ^will  soonbe  available  to  a greater  number  of  visually  impaired 
or  blind  television  listeners,  thanks  to  a recent  decision  by  the 
Canadian  Radio-television  and  Telecommunications  Commission 
(CRTC). 

VoicePrint  provides  newscasts  based  on  full-text  reading  of  stories, 
information,  news  and  features  published  by  a variety  of  newspapers, 
magazines  and  periodicals.  Currently,  VoicePrint  is  distributed  by  ca- 
ble and  satellite  companies  on  a voluntary  basis,  which  have  not  been 
required  to  pay — or  charge  subscribers — for  the  service. 

The  CRTC’s  ruling,  announced  last  September  11th,  recognizes 
the  value  of  this  unique  service.  Starting  March  12*,  the  majority  of 
cable  and  satellite  companies  across  Canada  will  be  required  to  dis- 
tribute the  programming  service — and  charge  a maximum  monthly 
fee  of  $0.01  per  subscriber. 

For  VoicePrint  and  its  core  employees,  who  have  worked  without 
salary  for  nearly  eight  months  to  save  the  service,  the  decision  couldn’t 
come  at  a better  time. 

“It’s  going  to  provide  us  with  about  half  of  our  yearly  revenue 
needs,”  says  Lynne  Rach,  VoicePrint’s  Calgary  Bureau  Chief.  “Which 
means  now,  when  we  go  to  the  public  sector,  the  corporate  sector  or 
foundations,  we’re  saying  ‘Hey,  we’ve  got  this  much  coming  in  on  our 


own — we  just  need  topping  up.’  My  biggest  fear  was  that  anyone 
supporting  us  would  see  us  as  a black  hole.  Well,  guess  what — we’re 
not  a black  hole  anymore.  We  have  an  assured  future  and  an  assured 
source  of  revenue.” 

The  CRTC’s  decision  also  ensures  that  VoicePrint  will  be  distrib- 
uted on  an  easily  identifiable  channel.  Cable  companies  with  more 
than  2,000  subscribers,  and  multipoint  distribution  systems  (MDS) — 
such  as  Look  TV,  SkyCable  and  Image  Wireless — operating  in  Eng- 
lish-language markets  will  be  required  to  distribute  VoicePrint  on 
the  SAP  (Second  Audio  Program)  channel  of  CBC  Newsworld.  Note 
that  listeners  need  a television  capable  of  receiving  stereo  signals  to 
hear  the  SAP. 

Direct-to-home  (DTH)  satellite  providers  such  as  Bell  ExpressVu 
and  Star  Choice  will  also  be  required  to  distribute  the  service  to  their 
English-language  subscribers.  Both  companies  already  offer  the  serv- 
ice on  its  own  channel.  The  service  will  remain  on  this  channel, 
rather  than  be  broadcast  in  the  SAP  portion  of  CBC  Newsworld. 

Rach  adds  that  the  CRTC’s  decision  implies  that  the  needs  of 
people  who  are  blind  and  visually  impaired  are  being  taken  seriously, 
and  that  it  will  help  pave  the  way  for  “described”  programming,  in 
which  a television  show  contains  an  audio  track  with  a descriptive 
narration  to  help  people  with  visual  impairments  follow  along. 


CBC  Brings  BisabilHy  to  Primetime 


Anew  television  cartoon  air- 
ingweekly on  CBC  features 
a teenager  with  a disability. 
Pelswick,  which  debuted  in 
October  on  CBC  and  the 
Nickelodeon  speciality  channel 
in  the  United  States,  is  about  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  a 13- 
year-old  quadriplegic  boy  named 
Pelswick  Eggert — a fearless  jun- 
ior high  student  who  doesn’t  al- 
low his  disability  to  define  him. 

Pelswick  takes  on  all  challeng- 
ers— bullies,  do-gooders,  and 
would-be  girlfriends. 

He  zips  around  in  a power 
wheelchair,  which  he  prefers  to 
call  his  SUV,  short  for  “Spinal 
Utility  Vehicle.” 

Pelswick  has  a way-too-perky 
little  sister,  a granny  who  prefers 
skateboarding  to  shuffleboard- 
ing, an  overly  politically-correct 
father,  and  two  best  friends  who 
make  his  family  look  normal. 
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Pelswick  confronts  the  issues 
that  go  hand  in  hand  with  growing 
up  as  a 13-year-old  boy  who  hap- 
pens to  use  a wheelchair.  In  the 
season  premiere,  “I  Won’t  Run, 
Don’t  Ask  Me,”  school  bully  Boyd 
Scullarzo  pulled  the  meanest  trick 
in  his  arsenal  and  nominated 
Pelswick  for  president  of  the 
school  body.  Pelswick  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a mth- 
less,  no  holds-barred,  three 
way  race,  up  against  the  last 
person  he  wants  to 
upset... the  love  of  his  life, 

Julie! 

Another  episode  saw 
him  become  the  unwilling 
star  of  a “reality”  television 
program.  His  reluctance  to 
be  in  the  spotlight,  how- 
ever, was  soon  erased  by  the 
trappings  of  stardom.  As 
usual,  saving  the  day  was 
the  job  of  his  personal  advi- 
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John  Callahan,  while  raising  kids’ 
and  parents’  social  consciousness 
of  important  issues,”  said 
Arquette,  when  his  role  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  show’s  creator,  John 
Callahan,  is  a quadriplegic  and 
nationally  syndicated  newspaper 
cartoonist  and  author  cel- 
ebrated for  his  fearless 
sense  of  honesty.  He  has 
created  seven  collections  of 
cartoons  and  has  written 
several  books,  including  his 
autobiography.  Don’t 
Worry,  He  Won 't  Get  Far  On 
Foot!  and  the  children’s 
book  The  King  of  Things  and 
the  Cranberry  Clown. 

Pelswick  is  produced  by 
Nelvana,  a leading  interna- 
tional children’s  entertain- 
ment company  with  corpo- 
rate headquarter  located  in 
Toronto. 


sor,  Mr.  Jimmy,  voiced  by  actor 
David  Arquette.  Mr.  Jimmy  can 
be  seen  only  by  Pelswick,  and 
serves  as  his  mentor  and  sound- 
ing board. 

“Taking  on  the  role  of  Mr. 
Jimmy  allows  me  to  have  fun 
working  with  the  creative  wit  of  i 


resources 


I Rotary  to  the  Rescue 

Rotary  International  has 
made  employment  and  ea- 
ree  r t ra  i n i ng  fo  r peop  1 e w i t h 
disabilities  a top  priority. 

Rotary  is  an  organization  of 
business  and  professional  lead- 
ers united  worldwide,  who  pro- 
vide humanitarian  serviee, 
eneoLirage  high  ethieal  standards 
in  all  voeations,  and  help  build 
goodwill  and  peaee  in  the  world. 

There  are  approximately  1 .2  mil- 
lion Rotarians  involved  in  29,000 
Rotary  elubs  in  161  eountries. 

Rotary  seems  to  be  an  organi- 
zation that  takes  its  promises  se- 
riously. Consider,  for  example,  its 
commitment  to  assist  the  World 
Health  Organization  in  eradicat- 
ing polio  by  the  year  2000.  All  re- 
ports indicate  that  this  has  been 
done  (while  polio  hasn’t  been  a 
problem  in  the  western  world 
since  the  1950s,  it’s  remained  a 
serious  health  problem  in  the  de- 
veloping world). 

Specific  goals  of  the  employ- 
ment project  are  initiating  new 
activities  in  at  least  1000  clubs 
to  eliminate  barriers  to  employ- 
ment for  qualified  disabled  per- 
sons, and  working  with  local 
employers,  vocational  training 
organizations,  governmental  and 
other  support  groups  to  lead  to 
the  possible  creation  of  500,000 
job  opportunities  for  disabled 
persons  by  the  year  2002. 

How  will  Rotary  complete 
such  a formidable  undertaking.? 

President  Frank  Devlyn  has  ap- 
pointed a task  force  to  oversee 
the  project.  A task  force  is  an  ac- 
tion group  of  experienced 
Rotarians  appointed  to  be  a re- 
source to  help  clubs  and  districts 
achieve  some  specific  operational 
or  service  objectives.  At  the  helm 
of  the  task  force  is  a Canadian, 

Robert  S.  Scott,  who  lives  and 
works  in  London,  Ontario. 

Here  in  Alberta,  the  impact 
of  the  Rotarians  is  already  being 
felt.  Edmonton’s  Downtown 


Online  Help  for  Entrepreneurs 

h'or  those  with  entrepreneurial  aspirations,  \\’( )RKink  Alberta 
launched  a new  entrepreneurial  section  on  l-'riday,  Januarv  12. 

WORKink  Alberta  is  part  of  the  WORKink  national  website 
(httpVAvww. workink.com/),  developed  and  operated  by  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Rehabilitation  and  Work.  WORKink  is  a 
website  that  promotes  and  supports  the  meaningful  employ- 
ment of  persons  w ith  disabilities.  'The  site  targets  job  seekers 
wath  disabilities,  employers,  and  eommunits  agency  practition- 
ers, and  now'  it  will  also  support  entrepreneurs  with  disabilities. 

WORKink  Alberta  will  offer  valuable  information  to  assist 
entrepreneurs  with  disabilities  in  starting  their  ow  n business. 

Although  ever\'  entrepreneur  may  approach  a new  \enture 
somewhat  differently,  there  are  still  common  steps  imoKed  in 
starting  your  own  business.  WORKink  will  allow  \isitors  to 
carryout  a self  assessment,  experience  the  lifestyle  of  an  entre- 
preneur, follow  a business  path  to  discover  w hat  w orks  for  you. 
find  business  plan  examples,  research  sources  of  funding,  ha\  e 
your  questions  answered  by  an  Entrepreneurial  .Specialist,  and 
take  part  in  “The  Office”  chat  room. 

The  Community  Futures  Network  Society  of  .\lberta  w ill  be 
working  in  partnership  with  the  WORKink. Alberta  host  agency 
EmployAbiliUes  to  deliver  these  new  and  exciting  ser\  iees. 

Beating  the  Tax  Cninch 

Yes,  it’s  that  timeof  theyearagain.  Asa  person  with  adisability, 
there  are  some  facts  you  should  know'  about  your  tax  return  and 
about  tax  credits  that  maybe  available  to  you.  For  example,  the 
Disability  Tax  Credit  is  a non-refundable  tax  credit  that  re- 
duces the  amount  of  income  tax  that  may  be  ow  ed  by  people 
with  disabilities  or  the  people  who  support  them. 

Where  to  turn  for  answ'ers.?  Look  no  further  than  the  (Canada 
Customs  and  Revenue  Agency  (CCRA) , formerly  Re\enue  C^anada, 
which  is  making  a real  effort  to  ensure  you’\  e got  the  facts. 

CCRA  has  published  a thorough  document  that  explains  all 
of  the  tax  implications  for  you.  It’s  called  Information  Con- 
cerning People  with  Disabilities  2000,  and  it’s  available  online 
(http://w'W'\v.ccra-adrc.gc.ca/E/pub/tg/rc406-+eq/rc4064eq.html). 

Nocomputer.?You  can  request  this  publication — orany  other 
publication  or  form — by  phoning  1-800-959-222 1 or  by  visiting 
a CCRA  office.  Visually  impaired  persons  can  get  information  on 
services  available  to  them  and  can  order  publications  in  Braille, 
large  print,  audio  cassette  or  computer  diskette,  by  calling  1 -800- 
267-1267  weekdays  from  8:15  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  (eastern  time). 
Deaf  and  hard  ofhearing  people  can  call  1-800-665-0354  (TTT) 

Naturally,  some  people  with  disabilities  and  low  incomes 
made  need  a hand  with  their  tax  return.  CCRA’s  Community 
Volunteer  Income  Tax  Program  can  help.  Under  this  program, 
CCRA  teaches  volunteers  how  to  complete  basic  tax  returns 
for  low'-income  individuals  with  simple  tax  situations.  If  you 
need  a volunteer’s  help — or  if  you’d  like  to  help  out  in  your 
community — call  CCRA  at  1-800-959-8281. 


Rotars'  Cdub  recently  donated 
$20,000  to  the  lAiiployAbilities 
Call  Centre,  and  have  pledged 
further  support  of  an  additional 
$20,000. 

EmployAbilities  is  an  Ed- 
monton-based employment 
agency  for  people  with  disabili- 
ties. Its  call  centre  is  a unique 
concept — it  allows  people  with 
disabilities  to  train  in  a real  work 
situation,  while  generating  rev- 
enue to  help  support 
EmployAbilities’  other  training 
initiatives.  The  call  centre’s 
services  are  available  to  be  con- 
tracted by  any  business  need- 
ing such  service. 

EmployAbilities  will  use  the 
Rotary  funding  to  purchase 
wheelchair-accessible  office  fur- 
niture and  assistive  technology 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  any- 
one, regardless  of  severity  of  dis- 
ability, to  test  the  employment 
waters. 

“I  think  that  they’re  probably 
a leader  in  Alberta,  in  doing  this,” 
explains  Iris  Saunders,  Employ- 
Abilities  Executive  Director. 
“They’ve  been  very  supportive. 
Just  to  show  you  how  partner- 
ships really  can  grow,  even  mem- 
bers of  their  club  are  using  our 
call  centre — contracting  with  us 
to  help  with  their  services.” 

The  prospect  of  1 ,000  similar 
Rotary  projects  around  the  world, 
says  Saunders,  will  make  a sig- 
nificant difference  in  raising  the 
employment  levels  of  people 
with  disabilities. 

“They’re  usually  movers  and 
shakers  of  the  community.  You 
get  people  who  really  can  gener- 
ate change — and  I would  say,  for 
the  most  part,  that  happens 
around  the  world.  It’s  quite  ex- 
citing to  think  of  the  magnitude 
that  they  do  have.” 

For  more  information  on  the 
Rotary  employment  project  or 
other  initiatives,  visit  Rotary’s 
website  at  mv\v. rotary.org. 
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Edmonton  Partnership 
Streamlines  Services 


Three  Edmonton  organiza- 
tions— EmployAbilities, 
Goodwill  Industries  and 
CPAAlberta — have  joined  forces 
to  provide  employment  services 
to  Albertans  with  disabilities. 

The  Edmonton  Employment 
Partnership,  funded  for  three  years 
by  Alberta  Human  Resources  and 
Employment,  was  officially  an- 
nounced Septembers. 

“It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
proposal  with  the  three  agencies 
has  been  awarded,”  says  Iris 
Saunders,  Executive  Director  of 
EmployAbilities.  “So  it  was  some- 
thingunique  and  different  for  the 
government  to  be  looking  at.” 
Working  together,  the  agen- 
cies expect  to  significantly  im- 
prove the  process  of  assisting 
people  with  disabilities  by  coor- 
dinating existing  resources,  de- 
livering individualized  services, 
reducing  duplicate  services,  de- 
veloping employer  partnership 
referrals,  and  coordinating  place- 
ments with  corporate  Alberta. 

The  program  will  offer  a vari- 
ety of  client-centred  services  such 
as  career  planning,  employment 
readiness,  personal  management 
workshops,  job  search,  job-related 
academic  upgrading,  job-related 
computer  training,  job-related 
exposure  courses,  training  on  the 
job,  job  placement  assistance,  and 
job  maintenance  support.  To 
qualify,  entrants  must  have  a 
medically-documented  physical 
disability,  sensory  impairment, 
developmental  disability,  brain 
injury,  or  mental  illness.  They 
must  also  be  18  years  old  or  over, 
currently  unemployed,  and  will- 
ing to  return  to  work  or  educa- 
tion. Qualifying  individuals  can 
apply  for  the  program  through  any 
of  the  three  agencies. 

The  training  component  of  the 
partnership  will  be  largely  housed 
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: at  EmployAbilities’  1 2,000  square 
foot  facility  in  downtown  Edmon- 
; ton,  where  clients  will  have  ac- 
: cess  to  leading  edge  assistive 
technology  services  and  disabil- 
ity-related software  supports. 

While  the  training  components 
will  be  housed  at  EmployAbilities, 
the  initiative  will  rely  on  the  com- 
i bined  expertise  and  infrastmcture 
of  all  three  organizations. 

“Someone  with  a spinal  cord 
injury,  as  an  example,  would  be 
! going  through  rehab  and  being 
counselled  in  a holistic  approach 
with  respect  to  their  particular 
needs,”  explains  Saunders.  “Once 
i they  came  to  be  ready  for  employ- 
ment, they  would  be  referred  to 
; EmployAbilities,  but  would  also 
still  work  in  concert  with  CPA  Al- 
i berta  so  that  the  continuum  of 
their  services  would  still  be  there.” 
Saunders  adds  that  the  spirit 
of  collaboration  is  key  to  the  suc- 
: cess  of  the  initiative.  “We’re 
looking  to  other  community 
agencies  to  become  partners. 
We’re  also  looking  at  establish- 
ing what  we  call  an  employer 
advisory  board — we  want  to  also 
partner  with  employers  and  get 
them  actively  involved.” 

The  Edmonton  Employment 
Partnership  is  similar  to  the 
Champions  of  Workplace  Diver- 
sity initiative  launched  earlier  last 
year  in  Calgary.  There,  however, 
anewfacilityisbeingestablished. 

I “We  already  had  the  infrastruc- 
ture in  place,  and  they  didn’t  have 
it,”  explains  Saunders.  “In  fact, 
they  came  to  look  at  our  facility 
and  see  how  it  was  structured,  and 
based  a lot  of  their  design  on  what 
we  had.” 

Eor  more  information,  contact 
EmployAbilities  at  780/423- 
4106,  CPA  Alberta  at  780/424- 
; 6312,  or  Goodwill  Industries  at 
780/944-2729. 
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Spain  Embairassed  at  Paralppics 

Here  in  Canada,  with  a fifth-place  overall  finish,  we’re  still  bask- 
ing in  post-Paralympic  glory.  Spaniards,  in  contrast,  will  no  doubt 
want  to  forget  the  Sydney  games,  despite  a third  place  finish. 

In  December,  the  Spanish  Paralympic  Committee  (CPE) 
ordered  its  Paralympic  basketball  team  (intellectual  disability 
category)  to  hand  back  its  gold  medals  after  finding  ten  of  the  1 2 
members  of  the  basketball  team  had  no  intellectual  disability. 

The  scandal  also  prompted  the  ousting  of  Eernando  Martin 
Vicente  as  vice  president  of  the  CPE  and  president  of  the  Span- 
ish Eederation  for  Mentally  Handicapped  Sports  (EEDDI). 

‘The  CPE  deeply  regrets  that  one  of  its  members,  Eernando 
Martin  Vicente,  has  committed  serious  errors  that  have  dam- 
aged the  Paralympic  movement  and  we  are  therefore  deter- 
mined to  take  tough  measures  within  the  next  1 7 days  to  root 
out  the  cause  of  the  problems,”  the  committee  said  in  a state- 
ment. “We  have  decided  to  expel  Fernando  Martin  Vicente  from 
the  CPE  for  actions  that  were  clearly  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  Spanish  and  international  Paralympic  movement.” 

The  situation  came  to  light  because  of  allegations  made  by 
one  of  the  basketball  team  members,  Carlos  Ribagorda. 

Ribagorda,  a journalist,  accused  team  organizers  of  selecting 
athletes  with  no  disability  in  order  to  win  medals.  He  said  he  had 
played  for  the  basketball  team  for  more  than  two  years,  despite 
not  having  any  disability,  and  that  he  and  nine  teammates  were 
not  subjected  to  any  tests  to  check  their  eligibility. 

Ribagorda  published  his  allegations  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Spanish  monthly  magazine  Capital.  “The  aim  of  this  policy 
was  to  win  medals  and  gain  more  sponsorship,”  he  wrote. 

Sliglits  Disabled  Olympic  Athletes 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  has  made  the  USA  the  envy  of 
the  world  when  it  comes  to  accessibility.  The  ADA,  however,  hasn’t 
tamed  prejudice.  Consider  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  (USOC) 
and  its  decision  to  prevent  its  wheelchair  athletes  from  participat- 
ing in  the  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Sydney  Olympics. 

Cheri  Becerra  and  Scot  Hollonbeck  were  the  two  American 
qualifiers  for  the  Olympic  wheelchair  races — the  women’s  800m 
and  the  men’s  1, 500m.  But  USOC  executive  director  Norm 
Blake  said  neither  could  take  part  in  the  parade  because  the  two 
events  are  demonstration  sports. 

Granted,  this  fits  in  with  International  Olympic  Committee 
(IOC)  regulations.  Nevertheless,  no  other  country  complied.  In 
fact,  when  our  own  Canadian  team  learned  of  the  USOC’s  slight 
against  Hollonbeck  and  Becerra,  they  invited  the  two  to  parade 
with  our  team.  Kind  of  makes  you  proud  to  be  Canadian,  eh.^ 

Additionally,  all  countries  opted  to  house  their  wheelchair 
athletes  in  the  Olympic  Village — except  the  United  States. 

Looking  at  the  larger  picture,  you  also  have  to  wonder  about 
the  status  of  the  wheelchair  races,  which  have  been  demonstra- 
tion sports  for  1 6 years.  In  that  time,  many  demonstration  sports, 
such  as  tae-kwon-do  and  mountain  biking,  have  been  elevated 
to  full  medal  status.  Does  the  IOC  know  it’s  the  21st  century.^ 
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Adobe  Improves  Acrobat  Access 


Adobe  Acrobat  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most 
important  software  break- 
throughs of  the  last  decade.  Acro- 
bat allows  users  to  electronically 
publish  fully  formatted  docu- 
ments, readable  on  all  computer 
platforms.Acrobat  documents  are 
called  PDF,  or  “portable  docu- 
ment format”,  and  appear  on  your 
screen  (and  your  printer,  should 
you  choose  to  make  hard  copies) 
as  the  author’s  original  document 
appeared,  complete  with  text  and 
graphics.  PDF  files  are  becoming 
a standard,  and  it’s  the  format  of 
choice  when  you  download,  via 
the  internet,  any  document  that 
is  complex — for  example,  docu- 
ments from  government  agencies. 

No  doubt,  what’s  made  Acro- 
bat so  popular  is  that  the  read- 
only version,  which  allows  people 
to  download  and  open  PDF 


documents,  is  distributed  free  by 
Adobe.  Only  those  who  need  to 
publish  PDF  documents  pay  a 
nominal  fee  for  the  read  and  write 
version  (currently,  version  4.0.S). 

Until  recently  PDF  docu- 
ments haven’t  exactly  been 
friendly  for  visually  impaired 
computer  users.  Adobe,  however, 
has  recently  introduced  some 
much-needed  accessibility  tools 
for  PDF  documents.  These  tools, 
which  are  free  from  Adobe,  con- 
vert PDF  documents  into  either 
HTML  or  ASCII  text  which  can 
then  be  read  by  many  screen 
reading  programs. 

These  tools  approximate  the 
logical  reading  order  of  the  text 
in  an  Adobe  PDF  document  and 
reformat  it  into  a single  column 
of  text.  This  solution  provides 
three  benefits: 

• Visually  disabled  users  can  use 


Acrobat  .0 


familiar  applications,  screen 
readers  and  Web  browsers. 

• PDF  files  can  be  accessible  on 
any  platform  supporting  Web 
browsers  and  screen  readers. 

• Some  of  the  problems  screen 
readers  have  reading  docu- 
ments with  complex  layouts  are 
overcome. 

These  tools  work  best  on  docu- 
ments in  English.  Documents  in 
European  languages,  such  as 


French  or  (jcrman,  should  eon- 
\ert  fairl\  well  with  the  excep- 
tion of  symbols  that  cannot  be 
represent  b\  text-based  formats, 
such  as  umlauts.  Languages  re- 
tiLiiring  double-byte  characters, 
such  as  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Korean,  are  not  supiiorted. 

'The  tools  offer  eon\ersions 
usinganumberofdifferent  meth- 
ods. 'Two  of  these,  a Web-based 
forms  submission  tool  and  ICmail 
submission  tool,  allow  the  \ isu- 
ally  impaired  user  to  submit  the 
location  of  the  PDI' document  to 
.Adobe’s  website,  w hieh  then  re- 
turns theeomerted  text. .Another 
t oo  1 , .Adobe  .Ac  ro  ba  t .Aeee  s s 4.  ( ) fo  r 
.Microsoft  Window  s softw  are,  is  a 
plug-in  for  .Adobe  .Acrobat  soft- 
ware and  converts  PI )!'  files  on  a 
user’s  local  system  into  plain  text, 
which  can  then  be  read  by  screen 
reading  programs. 

Adobe  concedes  these  cur- 
rent tools  still  don’t  pro\  ide  full 
accessibility  to  PDF  forms,  but 
states  it  has  future  plans  to  en- 
hance .Acrobat  accessibility. 

For  more  details,  see  http:// 
access.adobe.com/tools.html. 


Nokia:  An  Ea^  Cell 


Nokia — the  giant  Finnish 
wireless  communications 
leader — has  continued  to 
experience  significant  growth, 
while  many  of  its  competitors 
have  staggered  of  late.  One  rea- 
son might  be  the  company’s  will- 
ingness to  appeal  to  all  potential 
customers,  regardless  of  ability. 

“Nokia  is  committed  to  pur- 
suing accessibility  solutions  for  all 
people,  includingindividuals  with 
disabilities,”  reads  the  company’s 
website.  It’s  far  from  rhetoric. 
Consider  the  Nokia  LPS-1  Loop- 
set  accessory,  which  allows  peo- 
ple with  hearing  aids  to  use  digital 
mobile  phones.  Launched  in  Eu- 
rope in  April  1 998,  and  now  avail- 
able in  North  America,  the 
Loopset  has  a built-in  micro- 
phone for  hands-free  operation 
and  is  compatible  with  the  Nokia 
8800,  6100  and  Nokia  5100  se- 


ries phones.  It  uses  induction 
technology  to  transmit  the  sound 
from  the  mobile  phone  directly 
to  a person’s  hearing  aid.  It  costs 
$129  and  is  available  from  Nokia 
dealers  and  Nokia  itself. 

That’s  not  all.  Nokia  mobile 
phones  have  other  accessories  to 
improve  access — for  example, 
headsets,  wheelchair  holders, 
and  vibrating  batteries  for  hard 
of  hearing  users.  The  Nokia 
Data  Suite,  meanwhile,  al- 
lows hearing-impaired  us- 
ers to  use  text-based 
functionality  (SMS/ 
Internet/E-mail/fax)  wath 
a laptop  and  GSM  phones. 

Then  there  are  various 
operating  features.  One- 
touch  dialing  provides 
instant  access  for 
checking  messages 
and,  more  impor- 


tantly, emergency  situations 
such  as  calling  911.  Easy-to-use 
interface  and  menus  are  smartly 
designed  to  “know^”  w'hat  you’re 
thinking.  Large  screen  display 
with  help  menus  makes  seeing 
and  understanding  our  phones 
simpler.  Tactile  feedback  lets 
you  know  each  time  a key  has 
been  pressed,  and  hard-of-hear- 
ing people  can  adjust  ringing 
tones  to  accommodate  various 
levels  of  frequencies.  And  yes, 
Nokia  phones  are  also  compat- 
ible with  TTTs. 

Nokia  also  offers  user  manu- 
als in  alternate  formats,  in- 
cluding Braille,  large  print, 
cassette  tape,  and  text-only 
versions  on  disk. 

If  that’s  not  enough,  con- 
sider the  company’s  progres- 
sive policies  for  employing 
people  wdth  disabilities.  In 
fact,  the  Loopset  w'as  de- 
signed by  senior  Nokia  engi- 
neer Mikko  Haho,  hard  of 
hearing  since  birth. 
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Great  Sites! 

Here  are  two  great  web  resources 
dedicated  to  visual  impairment. 
Blindspots  (www.vashti.net/blind/ 
home.htm)  is  devoted  to  rating  mov- 
ies on  how  easily  a blind  person  can 
follow  the  story  using  dialogue,  mu- 
sic and  sound  effects.  Movies  are 
rated  on  a scale  of  1 to  10, 1 being  a 
movie  that  is  next  to  impossible  to 
follow,  even  with  the  best  sighted 
assistant,  and  10  being  a movie  that 
a blind  person  could  follow  and  enjoy 
without  any  assistance.  How  do  a 
couple  of  recent  movies  fare?  Ameri- 
can Beauty  rates  a 4 out  of  10,  while 
Hurricane  earns  a 7 out  of  10. 
Hotbraille  (www.hotbraille.com) 
offersfree  Braille  lettertranscription. 
Simply  type  in  your  message  (250 
words  maximum)  and  the  recipient’s 
address  (can  be  yourself),  and  this 
California  organization  will  translate 
and  mail  the  letter  free  of  charge. 
You  can  also  learn  more  about  Braille, 
and  meet  others  interested  in  Braille. 
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LM.  Power:  From  Swine  Feed  Id  Science 

An  unlikely  treatment  for  a debilitating  mental  illness  has  gained  credibility  and  become 
the  subject  of  a government-funded  U of  C research  project  in  the  process. 


A variation  of  a dietary  sup- 
plement developed  for  use 
in  animal  feeds  is  making 
believers  out  of  people  with  bi- 
polar affective  disorder  and  re- 
searchers alike. 

The  supplement,  or  nutra- 
ceutical,  was  developed  by  David 
Hardy,  a businessman  and  former 
high  school  biology  teacher  who 
lives  in  Raymond,  AJberta.  Har- 
dy’s company  developed  nutra- 
ceuticals,  consisting  of  vitamins, 
minerals  and  amino  acids,  which 
have  proved  to  be  effective  in 
treating  nervous  disorders  in 
swine  populations. 

In  1996,  Hardy  tookabold  step, 
formulating  a similar  supplement 
for  treating  bipolar  disorder  in  hu- 
mans. In  doing  so,  he  may  have 
changed  forever  how  we  develop 
treatments  for  mental  illness. 

Hardy  had  become  friends 
with  Anthony  Stephan,  who  lives 
in  nearby  Cardston.  Stephan’s 
family  had  been  ravaged  by  bipo- 
lar disorder,  a mental  illness  for- 
merly known  as  manic  depression 
that  is  thought  to  affect  up  to  2% 
of  our  population — twice  the 
prevalence  rate  of  schizophrenia. 
Those  it  affects  cycle  between 
manic  phases  and  acute  depres- 
sion, and  paranoid  delusions  can 
accompany  either  phase. 

Two  years  earlier,  Stephan’s 
wife,  stricken  with  the  disorder, 
had  committed  suicide.  By 
1996,  several  of  his  children  had 
also  been  diagnosed,  and  psy- 
chotropic medications  weren’t 
helping  much. 

Stephan,  desperate  for  help, 
appealed  to  his  friend.  Hardy  ex- 
plained to  Stephan  that,  like  hu- 
mans, hogs  experience  central 
nervous  system  disorders.  To- 
gether, they  noted  that,  while 
hogs  can  effectively  be  cured  with 
nutraceuticals,  mental  illnesses  in 
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humans — including  bipolar  dis- 
order and  schizophrenia — can 
only  be  masked  or  suppressed 
with  psychotropic  medications, 
such  as  lithium.  Such  medications 
fail  to  remove  the  causes  of  the 
illness  and  often  have  serious  side- 
affects  that  rarely  make  treatment 
a truly  viable  solution. 

On  January  18, 1996,  Stephan’s 
son  Joseph  began  taking  a supple- 
ment that  Hardy  had  developed 
for  human  consumption.  Joseph’s 
progress  was  remarkable.  Within 
30  days,  all  symptoms  had  disap- 
peared. Joseph’s  sister.  Autumn, 
began  treatment  soon  after  and  ex- 
perienced similar  results. 

Word  of  the  success  spread, 
and  Hardy  and  Stephan  were 
soon  approached  by  others  seek- 
ing treatment.  At  that  point, 
both  were  convinced  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  his  supplement, 
which  had  been  named  E.M. 
Power.  But  they  realized  that,  if 
E.M.  Power  were  to  benefit  eve- 
ryone who  needed  it,  it  required 
scientific  validation. 


"The  truth  is  that  any  of 
us,  five  years  ago,  would 
have  said,  ‘This  is 
ahselutely  impossible- 
yeu  cannot  have  a 
significant  impact  an 
mental  health  with 
erdinaiy,  dietaiy 
nutrients.’” 


Enter  Professor  Bonnie  Kaplan, 
a research  psychologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary  who  admits  she 
was  far  from  impressed  when  she 
first  heard  about  E.M.  Power. 

“Tony  Stephan  and  David 
Hardy  tried  to  get  the  attention 
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of  physicians  and  academics,  and 
they  ended  up  talking  to  one  of 
my  colleagues  at  the  University 
of  Lethbridge,  Dr.  Bryan  Kolb,” 
says  Kaplan.  “Bryan  e-mailed  me, 
and  I said,  ‘Go  away... I’m  too 
busy  to  deal  with  these  flaky  peo- 
ple.  You  can’t  change  mental 
health  with  nutrients.’  The  way 
they  got  my  attention  was,  a few 
months  later,  Brian  faxed  me  an 
analysis  of  variance,  which  is  a 
statistical  procedure,  of  some 
pilot  data  that  he  had  helped 
Tony  and  David  with.  And  it  was 
significant,  and  I said,  ‘I  guess  I 
have  to  look  at  this.’ 

“The  truth,”  she  continues, 
“is  that  any  of  us,  five  years  ago, 
would  have  said,  ‘This  is  abso- 
lutely impossible — ^you  cannot 
have  a significant  impact  on  men- 
tal health  with  ordinary,  dietary 
nutrients.’  I simply  didn’t  be- 
lieve it.  Nobody  did.” 

Confronted  with  the  crude 
but  compelling  evidence,  Kaplan 
and  Steve  Simpson,  a psychia- 
trist at  Calgary’s  Foothills  Hos- 
pital, began  planning  an  open 
trial.  Last  spring,  with  a finalized 
formula  in  place,  the  open  trial 
began  in  earnest. 

“(Results  from)  the  first  ten 
adults  with  bipolar  disorder  that 
we  monitored  on  the  supple- 
ment systematically  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Canadian  Psychi- 
atric Association  annual  meeting 
on  October  2 in  Victoria,”  says 
Kaplan.  “And  the  results  were 
really  pretty  amazing.  It’s  a small 
sample,  obviously.  But  the  point 
is  that  it’s  not  a selected  sam- 
ple— it’s  the  first  ten  people  who 
walked  through  the  door,  basi- 
cally, who  were  assessed  and  put 
on  the  supplement.  All  ten  of 
them  showed  some  treatment 
benefit.  All  of  our  outcome  meas- 
ures were  statistically  significant. 


and  some  people  are,  in  fact,  off 
of  all  of  their  psychotropic  meds 
and  doing  very  well  just  on  the 
supplement.  It’s  only  prelimi- 
nary, but  it’s  very  exciting.” 

Clearly,  the  results  implied 
that  more  exhaustive  testing  was 
required.  But  the  price  tag  was 
high,  and,  given  that  a supple- 
ment of  minerals  and  vitamins 
would  be  very  difficult  to  patent 
and  trademark,  it  seemed  un- 
likely that  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies— the  most  obvious 
research  funding  source — would 
be  interested  in  determining  EM 
Power’s  potential. 

Help  arrived  in  the  form  of  the 
Alberta  government.  Stephan  and 
his  daughter  had  met  with  Lome 
Taylor,  Minister  of  Innovation 
and  Science.  Taylor  was  im- 
pressed. Subsequently,  an  appli- 
cation by  Kaplan  and  Simpson 
requesting  $588,000  for  a double- 
blind placebo  controlled  trial  was 
approved  last  October  by  the 
Ministry’s  external  review  and 
ministerial  committees. 

“Placebo  controlled  trials  are 
very  costly,  and  that’s  why  we 
could  not  do  the  placebo  control- 
led trial  without  the  government 
grant,”  says  Kaplan.  “So  we’re 
very  grateful  to  them  for  that. 

“It  started  a few  months  ago. 
It’s  ongoing,  and  it  will  probably 
be  about  100  patients  with  bipo- 
lar disorder.  They  are  randomized 
to  receive  either  the  nutritional 
supplement  that  we’re  studying, 
or  a placebo.  They  are  all  moni- 
tored real  ly  closely  because,  as  you 
know,  suicide  is  a huge  risk  with 
people  with  bipolar  disorder.” 

She  adds  that  results  of  the 
study  won’t  be  available  for  at  least 
another  year.  Nevertheless,  she  is 
optimistic  that  the  outcome  will 
be  a confirmation  of  what  she  and 
Simpson  found  in  their  first 


study — and  excited  by  what  it  may 
mean  to  the  field  of  mental  illness. 

“I  really  think  that  the  most 
important  implication  of  our 
work  is  that  we’re  goi  ng  to  change 
our  idea  about  what  mental  ill- 
ness is.  Clearly,  people  are  carry- 
ing  predisposing  genes  for 
certain  forms  of  mental  illness 
such  as  bipolar  disorder,  ddie 
question  is,  'Wliat  do  those  genes 
do.^’  And  if  they’re  interfering 
with  some  kinds  of  pathways  in 
the  brain  that  we  can  of  kind  of 
‘fix’  by  SLipplementingat  the  end 
point,  that’s  really  exciting.” 

Kaplan  says  that  other  re- 
searchers across  North  America 
have  begun  their  own  investiga- 
tions, including  teams  at  Harvard 
Medical  School,  adding  to  the 
credibility  of  her  own  research. 

“Very  early  on  I was  told  by  a 
senior  scientist  in  the  U.S.  that  no 
reputable  scientist  would  study 


any  supplement  that  had  more 
than  one  ingredient.  Some  day  I’m 
goi  ng  to  cal  1 h i m — maybe  afte  r w e 
have  our  first  publication.” 

Meanwhile,  who  should  you 
call  for  more  information.^  If  you 
live  in  Calgary',  have  bipolar  dis- 
order, and  are  not  currently  tak- 
ing psychotropic  medication,  you 
may  be  a candidate  for  Kaplan’s 
study  (you  can  reach  her  at  403/ 
229-7365).  However,  ifyou  don’t 
meet  the  above  criteria,  but 
w^oLild  still  like  to  find  out  more 
about  E.M.  Power,  Kaplan  asks 
that  you  contact  the  Synergy 
Group,  the  company  incorpo- 
rated by  Hardy  and  Stephan.  The 
Synergy  Group  sells  E.M.  Powder 
and,  more  importantly,  provides 
no-fee  counselling  on  how  to 
safely  use  the  supplement. 

The  Synergy  Group  main- 
tains that  this  counselling  com- 
ponent, usually  provided  by 


former  bipolar  sufferers,  is  criti- 
cal, since  psychotropic  medi- 
cines must  be  cut  back  as  the 
benefits  of  Iv.M.  l\)wer  occur. 

'I'ypically,  IvM.  Power  tablets 
cost  about  SI 80  per  month  dur- 
ing the  initial  treatment  stage; 
following  initial  treatment, 
maintenance  can  ret|uire  as  lit- 
tle as  half  a bottle — about  S45 
per  month. 

According  to  the  Synergy 
(iroLip,  more  than  1, ()()()  people 
with  bipolar  disorder  ha\e 
benefitted  from  EM  Pow  er  treat- 
ment, and  it  is  investigating 
whether  the  supplement  is  a use- 
ful treatment  in  other  central 
nervous  system  disorders,  such 
as  fibromyalgia. 

The  Synergy  Group  can  be 
reached  toll-free  at  1-888- 
TRUEHOP,  and  the  company 
also  has  an  informative  website 
(www.truehope.com). 


Get  on  Board! 

The  Disabled  Sailing  Association 
(DSA)  of  Alberta  wasformed  in  1994 
with  the  mission  “To  provide  Alber- 
tans with  disabilities  the  opportu- 
nity to  access  and  enjoy  sailing 
activities  while  promotingenhanced 
independence  and  community  in- 
volvement.” Since  then,  the  organi- 
zation has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  DSAs  in  North 
America — despite  being  located  in 
land-locked  Alberta. 

In  1998,  with  funding  from  the 
Royal  Bank,  DSA  Alberta  developed 
a “sip  ‘n  puff"  control  system  that 
allows  high-quad  sailors  to  enjoy  in- 
dependent sailing  and  compete  in 
Mobility  Cup,  Canada’s  International 
Regatta  for  Sailors  with  Disabilities. 

While  DSA  Alberta  is  based  at 
Calgary’s  Glenmore  Reservoir,  it  of- 
fered an  outreach  program  this  past 
summer.  This  program  saw  DSA  Al- 
berta’s newest  Martin  16  sloop  being 
trailered  across  the  province,  touring 
Alberta  lakes  and  bringing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sail  to  children  and  adults  in 
Alberta  towns  and  communities,  in- 
cluding Lethbridge,  Red  Deer, 
Lacombe,  Edmonton,  and  Cold  Lake. 

“Anyone  can  sail  if  they  want 
to,”  says  Steve  Alvey,  one  of  the 
founders  of  DSA  Alberta.  "Our  pro- 
grams are  well  known  in  Calgary, 
but  it’s  hardforpeople  in  othertowns 
in  land-locked  Alberta  to  believe  that 
they  can  go  sailing — and  they  can.” 

In  2001,  DSA  Alberta  will  once 
again  offer  Learn-to-Sail  events  for 
children  and  adults  with  disabilities 
in  communities  across  Alberta. 

For  more  information,  call  403/ 
238-0689  or  visit  DSAA’s  homepage 
at  www.cadvision.com/dsaa. 


Disability  Sunrey  Returns  for  2001  Census 


The  name  has  changed,  but  the  goal  remains  the 
same:  provide  an  up-to-date,  highly  accurate 
snapshot  of  how  many  Canadians  have  disabili- 
ties, the  nature  and  severity  of  those  disabilities, 
and  how  those  disabilities  limit  their  participation 
in  our  society. 

The  Participation  and  Activity  Limitation  Sur- 
vey ( PALS) , formerly  known  as  HALS  or  the  Health 
and  Activity  Limitation  Survey,  will  be  conducted 
as  part  of  this  year’s  census.  The  last  time  the  survey 
was  conducted  was  in  1991,  so  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  predicted  trends  for  increasing  disability  as 
a result  of  our  aging  population  will  be  confirmed. 

The  2001  census  takes  place  in  May.  During  the 
census,  all  Canadians  will  be  asked  a series  of  “filter” 
questions  which  will  help  identify  people  who  are 
limited  by  health  or  disability  from  participating  in 
various  activities  of  routine  life.  In  turn,  these  peo- 
ple may  be  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  PALS. 

“We’ll  select  a sample  of  those  respondents  and 
return  to  them  with  a telephone  interview  starting 
at  the  end  of  August,”  explains  Rene  Langlois,  a 
spokesperson  for  Statistics  Canada.  “The  interview 
lasts  about  half  an  hour,  over  the  phone.  If  we  find  a 
respondent  can’t  answer  over  the  phone  because  of 
a limitation  in  hearing  or  speech,  or  whatever,  we’ll 
go  and  do  a personal  intendew  at  their  home.” 
Langlois  explains  that  not  every  person  who 
identifies  themselves  as  being  “limited”  will  be 
asked  to  participate  in  the  PALS.  Instead,  a large 
“sample”  will  be  selected.  Subsequently,  they  will 


provide  a profile  which  will  help  us  understand  the 
latest  trends  surrounding  disability. 

“We’re  aiming  for  about  40,000,”  says  Langlois. 
“That  would  give  us  sufficient  numbers  to  provide 
estimates  for  each  province  and,  hopefully,  the 
three  largest  census  metropolitan  areas — Toronto, 
Vancouver  and  Montreal.” 

She  adds  that,  like  the  1991  HALS,  this  year’s 
PALS  will  include  a scale  to  indicate  severity  of 
disability  as  mild,  moderate  or  severe. 

Development  of  the  PALS,  while  not  complete, 
has  relied  on  the  recently  completed  Consultation 
on  Disability  SurTieys,  carried  out  by  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Canada  (HRDC).  This  con- 
sultation was  extensive  and  included  input  from 
consumer  groups,  all  levels  of  government,  research- 
ers, academics,  private  companies  and  others.  The 
Premier’s  Council  was  pleased  to  play  a role  in  this 
consultation. 

In  general,  this  consultation  proved  to  reinforce 
respondents’  need  for  information  about  all  the 
issues  identified  in  the  framework  found  in  In  Uni- 
son: A Canadian  Approach  to  Disability  Issues,  published 
in  1998  by  HRDC.  This  framework  is  based  on  the 
overarching  desire  for  full  citizenship,  and  the  three 
building  blocks  which  can  make  full  citizenship 
possible — disability  supports,  employment,  and  in- 
come supports. 

Information  on  disability  supports  and  employ- 
ment, however,  was  identified  by  a majority  of  re- 
spondents as  the  top  priority. 
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Driving  Ibr  Dollars 

Quadriplegic  Hopes  to  Circle  Globe 


On  March  1,  Ottawa’s  Mike 
Nemesvary  will  get  behind 
the  wheel  of  his  modified 
Chevy  Blazer  and  set  off  on  a five 
month,  40,000  kilometer  journey 
spanning  four  continents  and  16 
countries. 

In  the  process,  he  hopes  to 
focus  worldwide  attention  on  the 
power  of  technology  to  give  free- 
dom and  independence  to  peo- 
ple with  disabilities,  to  inspire 
both  disabled  and  able-bodied 
people  alike,  and,  ultimately,  to 
provide  a platform  to  raise  funds 
for  spinal  cord  injury  (SCI)  reha- 
bilitation and  cure  research. 

Nemesvary,  now  39,  is  a 
former  freestyle  skiing  cham- 
pion. Although  he’d  lived  in  Ot- 
tawa since  he  was  five,  he  was 
born  in  Scotland,  and  he’d  been 
lured  to  Great  Britain’s  national 
team  in  1980.  There,  he  won 
three  world  cups. 

A stellar  career,  however,  was 
cut  short  in  1985  during  a tram- 
poline training  session.  While 
attempting  a routine  maneuver, 
he  lost  his  bearings  and  landed 
on  his  neck.  The  result  was  that 
his  spinal  cord  was  completely 
severed  at  the  C5  level. 

Despite  the  high  level  of  in- 
jury, Nemesvary  worked  to  regain 


independence  and  mobility.  Back 
in  Ottawa,  he  founded  his  own 
company,  Mike  Nemesvary  and 
Associates,  which  markets  his 
public  speaking  appearances,  and 
for  five  years,  he  was  Education 
Coordinator  of  The  Disability 
Awareness  and  Prevention  Pro- 
gram (DAPP)  for  the  Ottawa- 
based  Rehabilitation  Centre. 

All  of  which  he’s  put  on  hold 
to  pursue  the  ‘Round  the  World 
Challenge. 

“About  five  years  ago,  I actu- 
ally took  a driving  trip  to 
Mexico,”  says  Nemesvary.  “I 
drove  as  far  as  Acapulco  and  I 
spent  time  in  a little  resort  called 
Ixtapa.  I had  a lot  of  time  to  my- 
self to  think  about  what  I wanted 
to  do;  how  I wanted  to  make  a 
difference — so  to  speak.  On  the 
drive  back  to  Canada,  I put  two 
and  two  together,  that  I’d  done 
this  drive  that  equated  to  about 
11  or  12  thousand  kilometres 
there  and  back.  I figured  if  I could 
do  10  or  12  thousand  kilometres, 
perhaps  it  was  feasible  to  drive 
the  distance  of  the  world.” 

Nemesvary  admits  the  idea 
sounded  outrageous  to  his  own 
ears  at  the  time.  Nevertheless, 
as  months  went  by,  it  started  to 
gel.  “I  started  chatting  with 


Superman  Does  Dttawa  Fly-by 

The  "who’s  who”  of  Ottawa  and  throngs  of  media  were  out  in  full  force  on 
December  7th  as  quadriplegic  actor  Christopher  Reeve  visited  Ottawa  in 
support  of  Mike  Nemesvary’s  “Round  the  World  Challenge”. 

Reeve  and  Nemesvary,  along  with  none  other  than  the  Prime  Minister, 
held  an  afternoon  press  conference  at  the  Ottawa  Rehab  Centre.  From 
there,  they  headed  to  a gala  dinner  at  the  Ottawa  Congress  Centre  which 
was  attended  by  more  than  650  people.  The  pair  were  inspiring  in  their 
presentations  on  the  need  for  more  support  for  SCI  research  and  rehab 
programming. 

The  event  was  orchestrated  by  Nemesvary’s  team  to  publicly  launch  the 
‘Round  the  World  Challenge.  He  is  on  target  to  leave  Ottawa  in  March  for  his 
worldwide  journey  to  raise  funds  and  awareness  for  SCI  cure  and  care. 


friends,  people  whose  judge-  The  team  will  also  rely  on  the 

ment  I trust,”  he  says.  “They  latest  communication  technolo- 
started  qualifying  that  it  wasn’t  gies  to  remain  in  contact  with 
such  an  outrageous  idea — that  home — and  to  keep  the  public 

perhaps  it  was  feasible.  We  abreast  of  their  progress.  One  of 
started  putting  together  an  ad  his  major  sponsors  is  a company 
hoc  committee  in  late  1996.”  called  Telenor  Satellite  Track- 
Four  years  later,  the ‘Round  ing,  which  has  provided  the  team 

the  World  Challenge  is  on  the  with  a satellite  transceiver  to  al- 
verge  of  becoming  reality.  Cor-  low  anyone,  via  the  Challenge’s 
porate  support  and  public  aware-  website,  to  determine  the  team’s 
ness,  difficult  to  gain  in  the  early  exact  location  on  the  route, 
planning  stages,  have  finally  Nemesvary  is  hopeful  that 
started  to  gain  momentum.  people  at  the  grass  roots  level — 

Nevertheless,  he  concedes  Canadians  with  disabilities  and 

that  planning  the  Challenge  has  their  families — ^will  get  heavily 

had  its  share  of  challenges.  “I  involved.  “I  would  say  that  this 

gave  up  a well-paying  job  at  the  is  for  you,  guys  and  girls.  This  is 

Rehabilitation  Centre — I was  for  you,  it’s  not  for  me. 

there  for  five  years  of  my  life  in  a “Check  out  the  website.  Be 
very  secure  job — to  live  on  virtu-  creative  with  the  fundraising, 

ally  nothing  in  the  hopes  of  pur-  Let’s  have  convoys  in  some  of  the 

suing  a dream,”  says  Nemesvary.  major  cities.  Any  project  that’s 

“To  keep  the  dream  going  is  any-  going  to  be  large  and  going  to  be 

thing  but  easy.  Fiats  off  to  peo-  successful,  I think,  relies  on  a real 

pie  like  Terry  Fox  and  Rick  infrastructure  of  people  in  the 

FTansen  for  their  own  persever-  community,  getting  in  touch  with 

ance,  because  it’s  incredibly  their  MPs  and  saying ‘This  is  im- 

tough  to  keep  something  going  portant,  you  know.  Let’s  support 

over  such  a long  timeline.”  this  initiative.  Let’s  get  out  there 

FTe  expects  the  journey  itself  and  really  push  for  money  for  fun- 

to  be  grueling,  particularly  dur-  damental  and  applied  research.’ 
ing  legs  in  the  Middle  East  and  Sometimes — and  I might  be 

India.  However,  he  says  he  can’t  wrongwith  this,  but  I don’t  think 
wait  for  the  day  to  just  get  in  the  I am — sometimes  we’re  not  as 
truck  and  go.  “I’ve  always  loved  vocal  as  we  should  be.  I think  col- 
to  drive,”  he  says,  adding  that  be  lectively  we  should  be  gettingthe 
believes  mobility  is  fundamen-  word  out  that  we  should  be  get- 
tal  to  people’s  well-being,  regard-  ting  more  of  the  piece  of  the  pie.” 

less  of  disability.  “The  vehicle 

that  I’m  driving  fits  like  a glove.  Below:  Nemesvary  during  filming  of  a 

Once  I’m  in  it,  and  I’m  all  set-  recent  television  promotion  ad.  For  more 

tied,  there’s  no  sign  of  quadri-  information  on  Mike  Nemesvary  and  the 
plegia.  I’d  like  to  think  that  I’m  ‘Round  the  World  Challenge,  visit 
no  less  of  a safe  and  proficient  www.roundtheworldchallenge.org. 


driver  than  anybody  else  given 
the  technology  that  I use.” 
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Inclusive  Societies  Benefit  Aii  Chiidren 

Looking  back  at  the  6th  International  Congress  on  Including  Children  with  Disabilities  in 
the  Community,  which  took  place  last  October  in  Edmonton 


The  eyes  of  the  world  today 
are  on  children.  Policies 
and  practices  are  being  re- 
viewed, new  funding  is  being 
sought  and  the  attention  of  lead- 
ers and  governments  is  focused 
on  our  little  ones,  who  are  at  once 
the  most  vulnerable  and  the  most 
endearing.  Ten  years  after  the 
Convention  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Child,  the  world  is  seeking  to 
further  protect  and  nurture  our 
futures — and  the  very  essence  of 
our  lives — our  children. 

Last  October,  300  delegates 
from  around  the  world  gathered 
in  Edmonton  with  the  goal  of  en- 
suring that  children  with  disabili- 
ties are  included  in  the  process. 

The  International  Congresses 
on  Serving  Children  who  have  a 
Disability  in  the  Community  be- 
gan ten  years  ago  as  part  of  a small 
international  effort  began  by  the 
US  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Since  then,  the 
Congresses  continued  to  build  on 
collaboration  among  countries  to 
improve  supports  and  opportuni- 
ties so  that  children  of  all  abilities 
could  be  contributing  citizens  in 
their  society.  The  International 
Steering  Committee  invited 
Canada  to  host  the  6th  Congress 
as  a way  of  building  on  the  Cana- 
dian partnership  approach  and  to 
learn  more  about  involving  fami- 
lies and  communities. 

The  Canadian  Association  for 
Community  Living  and  its  pro- 
vincial partner,  The  Alberta  As- 
sociation for  Community  Living, 
saw  the  invitation  as  a unique 
opportunity  to  create  a dynamic 
international  movement  to  bring 
partners  (including  youth)  in- 
volved in  the  lives  of  children 
around  the  world  together  to 
share,  to  strategize,  and  to  work 
towards  policies  that  would  truly 
include  and  embrace  children 


with  disabilities  and  their  fami- 
lies into  communities  where  they 
lived  within  a framework  of  hu- 
man rights. 

For  the  first  time  the  Congress 
was  held  outside  of  the  USA  and 
hosted  by  a family  organization  in 
collaboration  with  government.  It 
focused  attention  on  the  partner- 
ships between  government,  the 
voluntary  sector  and  families. 
Sponsorship  was  provided  by  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  Al- 
berta and  the  Premier’s  Council, 
and  strong  support  was  given  by 
international  agencies. 

The  partnership  between  a fed- 
eration of  family  organizations  and 
both  levels  of  governments  was 
timely.  Federally,  the  National 
Children’s  agenda  had  just  been 
released.  Here  in  Alberta,  the 
newly-formed  Ministry  of  Chil- 
dren’s Services  and  the  Regional 
Authorities  had  begun  advocating 
for  community  partnerships  in 
support  of  the  children  of  Alberta. 
All  this  created  an  excellent  envi- 
ronment in  which  to  host  the  6th 
Congress  in  Alberta. 


“What  is  frightening  is 
that  the  secietai 
devaiuatien  of  chiidren 
with  disahiiities  is 
deepiy  entrenched." 


Ascan  of  research  of  children’s 
issues  authored  by  parents  and 
professionals  from  all  over  the 
world  during  the  planning  phase 
brought  to  light  the  most  critical 
of  issues  faced  around  the  globe. 
An  estimated  150  million  children 
and  youth  globally  have  a disabil- 
ity and  this  figure  is  rising.  Chil- 
dren with  disabilities  and  their 


families  face  marginalization  on  a 
daily  basis,  no  matter  where  they 
live  or  what  their  socio-economic 
conditions  are.  A large  proportion 
of  children  with  disabilities  and 
their  families  live  in  rural  areas, 
where  basic  ser\dces  and  supports 
are  lacking  and  discrimination 
persists  in  access  to  life-sa\ing 
treatments,  health  care,  childcare 
services  and  education.  Mean- 
while, the  eugenic  potential  of 
genetic  technology  is  ver\^  real. 
Without  focussed  inten^entions, 
these  trends  will  make  foran  even 
bleaker  future  for  children  with 
disabilities  and  their  families. 

What  is  frightening  is  that  the 
societal  devaluation  of  children 
with  disabilities  is  deeply  en- 
trenched. Calls  for  murder 
charges  to  be  dropped  where  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  are  victims, 
or  sentencing  to  be  reduced,  or 
“compassionate  murder”  and 
“mercy  killing”  defenses,  all  send 
a chilling  message  that  the  lives 
of  children  with  disabilities  are 
not  worth  protecting. 

To  build  an  international 
movement  for  the  inclusion  of  all 
children,  a discussion  paper  enti- 
tled Including  AH  Children:  Achieving 
Progress  was  prepared  by  The 
Roeher  Institute.  This  document 
laid  the  framework  for  developing 
strategies.  Considerations  and  rec- 
ommendations were  developed  in 
the  following  areas:  Building  a 
Family  Movement;  Measuring 
Progress;  Investment  Strategies; 
and  The  Role  of  National  and 
Subnational  Governments.  Strat- 
egies to  contribute  to  an  interna- 
tional agenda  involved  advocacy, 
information  and  policy.  Adynamic 
statement  of  direction  for  advanc- 
ing an  international  movement  of 
inclusion  emerged  from  this  proc- 
ess and  is  being  sent  to  the  partici- 
pants for  input. 


The  (k)ngress  also  allowed 
children  and  youth  from  all  o\er 
the  world  to  come  together  in  an 
amazing  kaleidoscope  of  colour, 
words,  togetherness  and  partici- 
pation. 'They  shared  in  focus 
groups,  on  the  web,  and  in  person 
at  sessions  at  the  congress  and  of 
their  own  to  bring  to  light  w hat 
the  world  could  look  like  ifequity 
and  inclusion  became  the  \er\' 
fabric  of  society,  d'heir  art,  sto- 
ries and  poetr\’  will  be  put  to- 
gether in  a li\'ing  contribution 
titled  “Expressions  of  Inclusion”. 

I n 7 he  State  of  the  I i or  Id's  Chil- 
dren 2000,  UNlCFFstates,  “d'he 
momentous  social  movement 
that  is  needed  for  children  is  too 
important — and  the  urgency  too 
great — for  it  to  be  led  by  a tradi- 
tional few.” 

A number  of  participants  have 
reported  that  the  Gongress  helped 
them  to  form  networks  within 
their  own  countr\-  and  are  now- 
meeting  as  a team  on  a regular  ba- 
sis. For  some,  the  Congress  has 
already  been  a catalyst  for  change 
and  for  mo\  ing  inclusion  ahead. 

During  the  Congress,  300  par- 
ticipants from  55  nations  united 
as  a team  to  promote  the  rights 
of  children  with  disabilities  and 
the  inclusion  of  all  children  in 
the  community.  The  diversity  of 
the  participants  added  to  the 
richness  and  international 
breadth  of  the  Congress  and  its 
discussions,  w hich  will  ser\-e  to 
feed  policies  and  practices  to  cre- 
ate w^arm  and  w^elcoming  com- 
munities for  all  children. 

Zuhy  Sayeed  v'as  Chairperson  of  the 
Canadian  Organizing  Committee  of 
the  6th  International  Congress  on  In- 
cluding Children  with  Disabilities  in 
the  Community,  and  is  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alberta  Association  for 
Community  Living. 
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Calgaiy  Celebrates 
Disabled  Paridng  Day 


On  December  5th,  Mayor  A1 
Duerr  and  the  Calgary  Park- 
ing Authority  were  joined 
by  various  community  agencies 
in  proclaiming  Disabled  Parking 
Awareness  Day  in  Calgary. 

According  to  A1  Bazar,  Man- 
ager of  Parking  Enforcement 
Services  at  the  Calgary  Parking 
Authority,  it’s  an  approach  that’s 
proving  to  make  a difference. 

“We’re  certainly  not  going  to 
catch  everybody  that’s  (illegally) 
in  a disabled  parking  stall,”  says 
Bazar.  “So  a better  solution  is  to 
just  educate  the  public  and  say, 
‘Hey,  just  don’t — it’s  not  worth 
it.’  We  thought  a more  important 
response  was  to  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral public’s  sense  of  fair  play.” 

A full  media  campaign  accom- 
panies the  day,  including  posters 
displayed  throughout  shopping 
centres,  radio  spots,  and  a float  in 
the  Santa  Claus  parade. 

The  results  are  tangible,  says 
Bazar.  “We  certainly  see  height- 


ened awareness.  We’ve  had  very 
positive  feedback.” 

He  adds  that  the  program  has 
proven  to  be  so  successful  that 
Alberta  Infrastructure  has  ex- 
pressed interest  in  modelling  a 
province-wide  campaign  on  the 
Calgary  experience. 

This  isn’t  the  first  time 
Calgary  has  been  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
disabled  drivers.  A few  years  ago, 
the  city  became  one  of  the  first 
(if  not  the  first)  municipalities  in 
Canada  to  implement  a substan- 
tial fine  of  $150  for  infractions. 

With  effective  awareness  and 
enforcement  programs  in  place, 
the  city  is  now  tackling  the  con- 
tentious issue  of  parking  placard 
abuse — for  example,  non-disa- 
bled family  members  of  a person 
with  a disability  using  a placard. 
“It’s  not  an  easy  thing  to  try  to 
determine,”  says  Bazar,  conced- 
ing effective  prevention  will  likely 
require  legislative  change. 


Accessible  Taxis:  Resolution  In  Sight? 

Last  September,  the  Alberta  Human  Rights  and  Citizenship  Commission  ruled  that 
lack  of  accessible  taxi  service  in  Edmonton  constituted  discrimination.  In  its 
ruling,  the  Commission  gave  all  parties  involved — ^the  City  of  Edmonton,  the 
Edmonton  Taxi  Commission  and  Alberta  Infrastructure — six  months  to  respond. 

The  complaint  was  brought  forward  by  Edmontonian  Donna  Martyn. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  it  appeared  that  Martyn  and  other  wheelchair  users  may 
have  reason  for  optimism.  At  a January  meeting,  the  task  force  studying  the  issue 
unveiled  its  recommendations  for  a solution.  Essentially,  the  recommendations 
are  aimed  at  ensuring  at  least  15  fully  accessible  taxis  are  working  the  city’s 
.streets  by  spring,  according  to  Larry  Pempeit,  Director  of  Member  and  Community 
Affairs  for  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association’s  Alberta  division,  who  attended 
the  meeting  and  has  been  closely  following  developments  in  this  area. 

“We  didn't  come  away  from  the  meeting  feeling  disappointed — ^that’s  for 
sure,’’  says  Pempeit.  “I  was  happy  to  see  that  they’ve  come  up  with  some  really 
progressive  thinking  in  this  area.’’ 

Pempeit  adds  thatthe  taskforce  is  exploringtwo  ways  of  licensingthe  accessible 
cabs:  creation  of  new  licences,  or  purchase  of  existing  licenses  (valued  at  $30,000 
apiece).  Either  way,  the  licenses  would  be  provided  at  no  charge  to  the  winner  of  an 
Open  tendering  process,  who  would  then  be  responsible  for  costs  relating  to  adapta- 
tion of  vans.  Look  for  details  in  upcoming  issues  oi  Status  Report. 
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Stamps  Feature  Work  of  Disabled  Artists 


If  you  took  a close  look  at  the  postage  stamps  on  your  Christ- 
mas cards  during  the  past  holiday  season,  you  may  have  seen 
some  brilliant  art  in  miniature — all  created  by  three  disabled 
artists,  who  paint  with  either  hand  or  foot. 

Canada  Post’s  Christmas  2000  stamps  featured  the  original 
art  of  Susie  Matthias  of  London,  Ontario,  Michel  Guillemette 
of  Sainte-Foy,  Quebec,  and  David  Allan  Carter,  from  Dartmouth 
Nova  Scotia. 

Matthias,  disabled  as  the  result  of  thalidomide,  was  com- 
missioned to  create  the  46-cent  stamp.  After  being  identified 
at  a young  age  as  having  promising  artistic  talent,  Matthias  was 
privately  tutored  for  several  years  then  educated  at  a fine  arts 
college.  She  excels  in  landscapes  but  considers  people,  ani- 
mals, and  seaseapes  her  favourite  subject  matter. 

Guillemette,  who  painted  the  55-eent  stamp,  is  a long- 
time high-level  quadriplegic  who  paints  with  his  mouth.  En- 
couraged by  a workshop  leader  in  1977,  he  began  substituting 
pen  with  paintbrush,  thus  beginning  his  artistic  career. 

Carter,  quadriplegic  as  the  result  of  a combination  of  heart 
attacks  and  strokes,  has  been  a member  of  the  Association  of 
Mouth  and  Foot  Painting  Artists  since  1993.  He  discovered 
mouthpainting  after  years  of  therapy  and  rehabilitation,  and 
through  professional  instruction  and  art  lessons,  he  has  gradu- 
ally mastered  the  technique.  His  work  adorns  the  $0.95  stamp. 

All  three  stamps  depict  nativity  scenes. 

“Canada  Post  is  very  proud  to  help  bring  the  creative  vi- 
sions of  these  remarkable  artists  to  light  and  showcase  their 
work  to  all  of  Canada  and  beyond,”  said  the  Honourable  Andre 
Gullet,  Canada  Post  CEO. 


